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assumed the full responsibility of the step by sending a formal
order to Bouvet, and on the 24th he wrote a despatch intended
for the Directory, inclosing this order, and stating very clearly
the motives that governed him, and the difficulties of his position.
He had now only between 6,000 and 7,000 men at his disposal,
a force which was less than half of that which had been sent
from Brest. In the absence of Hoche, he knew nothing of the
military plans which had been adopted in France; nothing of
the information which had been so laboriously collected;
nothing of the nature and extent of the relations that had
been established with discontented Irishmen. Under such
circumstances, and after a delay which had given the English
time to mass their forces, the landing of so small an army in an
unknown country was very perilous, but Grouchy considered it
preferable to the alternative of abandoning the enterprise, when
they had almost touched the Irish coast, and he believed that he
could at least effect a diversion that would be useful to the
Republic. Tone described vividly the desperate character of
the attempt. The French had not a guinea, not a tent, not a
horse to draw the four cannon which were their sole artillery.
Their general intended to march on foot. They proposed to
leave their baggage behind them, and with nothing but their
arms, and the clothes on their backs, to sally forth to encounter
an unknown enemy. But the near prospect of adventure filled
them with delight, and Tone had never so much admired the
invincible buoyancy of the French character as in that hour of
peril. They hoped to obtain provisions and means of transport
at Bantry; to reach Kinsale and Cork by forced marches, and to
receive the support of an armed population.

The anchors were drawn up on the afternoon of the 24th,
and the fleet stood for the -land. It was at first intended to
disembark at Beerhaven, but the Irish sailors, who had been
taken on board, pronounced the road thence to Bantry to be im-
possible for artillery, and it was in consequence resolved to sail
to Bantry itself. An hour and a half of good wind would, in
the opinion of Tone, have carried them there; but the wind
was in their teeth, and in three or four hours they seemed
hardly to have gained a hundred yards. In the evening the
wind slightly abated, but in the night it rose again into a furious